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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes stepfamily life; much of its 



content is derived from responses of 29 Australian couples who 
attended a sixysession educational program on living i.* a stepfamily 
and who completed pre- and post-tests on marital adjustment and 
self-esteem plus a weekly problem rating scale. While the major part 
of the study was concerned with the issues and problems confronting 
the parents and stepparents, this report focuses on the problems 
faced by children when their parents remarry. Discussions center on 
typical issues of stepfamily living, citing results from the study 
and describing components of the program which addressed those 
issues. Issues covered in the report include: (1) lessening of 
closeness between the child and his/her natural parent; (2) feelings 
of resentment; (3) sexuality; (4) step-sibling rivalry; (5) behavior 
and discipline; (6) access visits, or times the child spends with the 
noncustodial or joint custodial parent; and (7) anger and sadness 
that the child may experience. A summary section suggests ways that 
counselors and other practitioners can help individuals adjust to 
life in a stepfamily. (NB) 
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ONE DIVORCE can create tuu btep-familicb, and ai» the 
pool of men and women available for remarriage grows 
the increase in step-families outstrips the rate of divorce, 
hi 1981, 29.1% uf all marriages in Australia invoked one or 
both parties who had been previouslj divorced. 

During 1984, 1985 and 1986, 29 couples took part in a 
research project un step-families, attending a si.\ session 
educational programme entitled Living in a Step-familv'. 
hi the 1986 programme the) completed pre- and post tests 
on marital adjustment and self-esteem plus a weekly prob- 
lem rating scale. The analysis showed the extent and sever- 
ity of problems thej' encountered, as vveil as how and to 
what extent the programme helped. 

The participants ranged from couples >et to co-habit to 
couples who had been together for sevun )ears, people not 
previously in a live-in relationship to others in a third re- 
l^itioni^hip, ^omc *n forrnal rclatic»njhip5, uLueis nui. Tlit 
major part of the stud) was concerned v\ith the issues and 
problems confronting the parents and step-parents but here 
we are interested directly in their children. 

Children in Step-families 

STEP-PARENIS^ EXPECTATIONS OF THEMSELVES are 
unrealistically high and they frequently strive to achieve 
a pattern that }> iike their original family but which is not 
suitable for a step-family. Children in step-families are rarely 
consulted about either the divorce or the new step-family 
so are frequently the silent partners in the parents new life. 
The bringing together of people who have separate histories 
and different loyalties can result in tensions and com- 
plexities which were not found in their families of origin. 
The most important issues covered in the study were; 

the lessening uf closeness between child and natural 
parents 

resentment 

sexuality 

step-sibling rivalry 
behaviour and discipline 
access 

anger and sadness 

Lessening of closeness between child 
and natural parent 

REMARRIAGE OFTEN MEANS THE LOSS of a close 
parent-child relationship as the child must share the 
parent with a new adult and perhaps other children. A 
remarriage will often mean a move to a new location and 
this in itself causes all sorts of problems. My study found 
that parents were very concerned about the difficulties of 
building and maintaining a relationship with their own 
child, particularly if they saw the child onlj when he or she 
came on access, but the) v\ere often unable tu see wajs uf 
improving the relationship. 

I suggested that they should make an effort to spend time 
alone with their own child in order to demonstrate tu that 
child their continued interest in, and affection fur him ur 
her. Often the child's peer gruup willpruvide the unl^ :3table 
relationship during this period. If the famil) moves this 
stabilit) and the support that goes 'th it is lust as well. 
With a new neighbourhood comes <t new and unfamiliar 



home, school, friends and so on. These pro\ide their own 
set of problems for the child. 

On top uf all this, there is the prublem uf surnames. The 
niuther usuallj takes the new husband s name and in duiiig 
so appears tu have a cluser connectiun tu her step-children 
than her own. A discussiun with the cuuples un the cuurse 
un whether step-children shuuld change surnames 
heightened their awareness uf the children s feelings. 

Teachers and uther prufessiunal peuple need to be aware 
of the embarrassment ur pain it causes, especially to the 
child, when a step-parent is incorre* t) referred to as your 
Mother' or 'your Father'. 

A number of people on the course said that as the access' 
parent, their role was generally confined to entertainment 
and excluded most routine ca retaking responsibilities. They 
felt cut uut frum the child's day-tu-da> life because the 
cusiudial parent never ga\ e them the uppurtunity tu become 
invulved. This uften had the effect uf the child believing 
that the access parent was nut interested in his ur her life. 

Resentment 

STEP-CHILDREN'S DIFFICULTIES are rarely associated 
with a new famil) onl). Problems go back to the time 
before the actual divorce. Most children have great difficulty 
accepting the separation and divorce though they may not 
show signs of it. Feelings of resentment and fear are often 
repressed and since they are never mentioned this is often 
interpreted as the children accepting the breakdown. The 
children often saw only glimpses of their parents fighting 
or arguing and because they do not know the full storj', 
must fill in the blanks themselves. 

Different children in the same family will have different 
perceptions of the situation. Because young children see 
themselves as the centre of the family, they interpret their 
parents' behaviour has being about themselves. They im- 
agine the breakdown is their fault. The child harbours feel- 
ings of guilt which breed resentment and anger, and this 
in itself results in much of the behaviour adults find it dif- 
ficult to handle. 

The course attempted to alert parents and step- 
parents to the ways a child may have perceived the 
separation and divorce. Children who have not given up 
the fantasy of the reunion of the original family are espe- 
cially likely to have difficulties when parents remarry. Child- 
ren are not usually included in courtship and are forced 
into a situation in which they may not wish to belong. The 
parent ma) be happ) in the new relationship but the child 
may see it as the total loss of his or her parent to the new 
step-parent leading to fierce competition for attention be- 
tween the child and the newly arrived adult. 

There appears tu be a ^\>se relationship between the guilt 
a child feels and the fantasy that many have aoout their 
parents reuniting and living happily ever after". Some child- 
ren actively beek to make this fantasy a reality by creating 
havoc in the new relationship. A number of step-parents 
in the study gave examples of the techniques used by the 
children to try and get rid of the unwanted step-parent. 
Understanding the motive and taking action to demonstrate 
that the new relationship is permanent seemed to help the 
sitiTation. 

It IS important th«t the step-parents neither force children 
tu chouse between themselves and the uther (absent) par- 
ent, nur tr> tu replace a lust ur absent parent. It is also vital 
that step-parents and natural parents refrain from criticising 
the absent parent, children become distraught if their loyalty 
to one parent or another is challenged. 
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Sexuality 

SEXUALITY WAS A PROBLEM for some of the group 
but not for most of it It depended on the age and sex 
of the children whether this was seen as a problem. 

The children are faced with a completely new relationship 
betwe'?n the parent and the step-parent. Before the separa- 
tion, they were used to a distant, if not antagonistic relation- 
ship between their parents and are now faced with adults 
who are always touching, kissing and disappearing into the 
bedroom. Apart from the embarrassment this may cause to 
the child, sex becomes prominent in their thoughts, espe- 
cially adolescents who do not find it difficult to imagine 
'what is going on in there'. 

The increase in affectionate and sexual beha\ iuur in the 
home may contribute to the loudening of sexual buundarieb. 
The only tic the step-famil> bhareb ib bucial and there ib the 
possibility of emotional attachmentb growing uver time. 
Young auolesLtiilb v\iih btep-bibiings ma) become \er) 
aware of each other sexuall), and being terrified of the t^mu- 
tions they are feeling mav turn to enmit) towards one 
another in order to 'defuse' th is sexually explosive situation. 
Attraction between step-child and btep-parent giveb ribe to 
similar crises. 

Step-sibling Rivalry 

FRICTION BETV\'EEN STEP-SIBLINGS was of cor..ern to 
most group members. When two families try to integ- 
rate, difficulties arise as to where the children belong in the 
family An eldest child may no longer hold his or her position 
in the family All of a sudden the pri\ ilege5 that go with 
the position are lost A young child may find another of 
similar age as a step-sibling, causing feelings of displace- 
ment and resentment. 

Some children going on access were sixowered with ex- 
pensive presents from the non-custodial parent. This caused 
jealousy from the home children who did not receive like 
gifts. 

Another topic that created a great deal of interest with 
parents was that of the 'irvaderb' and 'invaded'. The 'in- 
vaded' being the children alread) living in the famil) home 
and the invaders' being those who come to the hoube for 
accesb visitb. The territorial ibbut ib not onl) uncomfortable 
for the 'invaded', but because the home ib bo important for 
security ir a family, the 'invaders' feel a lack of security in 
what they perceive is a stranger's home. The home family 
may have a feeling of being the main family with the 
'irivaders' feeling a bense of nferiority The invaders' often 
ha' e no bed or place of their own and the invaded' mubt 
give up or bhare their room. To the invaded' their home ib 
no longer their own. It ib therefore important that the visit- 
ing children have a bed and, if pobbible, a place that ib been 
to be theirs. 

Bitter rivalry and jealousy can arise between live-in child- 
ren and vibiting children. Vibiting children have attention 
bhowered on them and the rebident children are temporarily 
dibplaued. Parentb are often afraid that if the) do not make 
the mo.st of the tiiiie with the accebb children the) will grow 
away from them. 

A number of step-pa rentb complained that the acccbb 
children were not expected to btraighttn up around the 
home, to do jobs or to have clearly defined rules. This 
appeared to caube rebentment and antagonibm ab live in 
children saw the vibitorb 'getting aw a) with murder'. 

New bets of relativeb, buch ab grandparentb, LOUbinb and 
otherb La n be a boun-e of comfort for the children. However, 



unequal treatment and discrimination by these new kin can 
also give rise to anger and resentment. 

It is ebpecially difficult for children if their btepbrothers 
and bibtvrb go to the bame bchool and even more so if they 
are in the bame year level. A child who regards the school 
ab the only bafe and predictable place in hib life can hnd no 
ebcape from the prebbureb of the new family if his step- 
brother or bister ib in hib clabb ab well. It ib a good idea to 
beparate the two children in thib cabe and either have them 
m different clabbeb or, it thib ib not pobbible, bend the child- 
ren to different schools. 

Behaviour and Discipline 

CHILDREN IN STEP-FAMILIES are often traumatibed, 
buffering from reprebbed feelingb and anxietieb, rebent- 
mentb and recriminationb about having been the cause of 
the marriage breakdown. Thebe feelingb may lead to lying, 
btealing and bad behaviour that ib really a plea for love, 
attention and recognition. The parentb on the courbe admit- 
ted to beemg bimilar pat irnb of behaviour in their own 
children. 

Each famil) hab itb own bet of rules to deal with unaccept- 
able behaviour but unfortunately a step-family has two sets 
or more. A step-child may be subjected to two completely 
different sets of disciplinary action in the one home, depend- 
ing on who does the disciplining, and a different set again 
w^hen at the home of the 'other' parent. 

Separation and divorce can mean a child is split between 
loyalties, by belonging to both parents. Many parents use 
the child as a pawn in their struggle, as they vent hostility 
towardb one another. Children need to love both parents 
and to be loved, but some parents insist that the child love 
only one of them. Many families are in difficulties because 
the children do not feel that they are allowed to love both 
parents. A dibplay of love for one parent may be regarded 
as disloyalty to the other. On top of this they are unsure 
ab to what extent they are expected to love the step-parent 
as well. 

The Living in a Stepfamily' programme attempted to 
alert itb memberb to thjb dilemma and many found it a relief 
to know that they bhould not expect to love the btep-children 
in the bame way ab a natural child. Likewibe they saw the 
need for children to feel free to txprebb affection to both 
natural parentb without being made to feel guilty. 

Access 

MEMBERSHIP IN TWO HOUSEHOLDS can ^iv e a child 
a w ide V ariety of expentnceb and additional role mod- 
elb from which to learn and grow. However, many children 
find bhutthng back and forth a conbtant disruption to social 
and homework routineb and feel a lack of control over the 
situation. Each access visit brings with it pre-visit anxiety 
and post-visit depression. 

Pre-vibit anxiety ib a continuum of intenbity, with excite- 
ment and mild anxiety/pleaburt at one extreme and frank 
phobia at the other, while the extremeb of post-visitation 
deprebbion can either be a mild uneabe aribing out of the 
experience, or grief and mourning for the lost family. It is 
impoitant for thobe workmg with otep-f^milieb to asbist the 
parentb and btep-parentb find way b to n iimibe thebe btrebs- 
ful times. 

One buggebtion ib to give children time out' when tliey 
return fn)m accebb bo that they can make the adjubtment 
jack to the houbehoKi in their own time. Another buggeb- 
tion lb to encourage the adultb not to dibcubb accesb, cubtody 
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or financial matters wPh the other parent at the doorstep. 
Access times sliould not be the place for parents to air their 
grievances. Children are happier if they retain a good re- 
lationship with both parents and if they are able to care for 
more than two adults without disloyalty being an issue. 
Most young children are able to respond to a warm and 
caring step-parent if there is little animosity between the 
natural parents It is helpful if this can be pointed out to 
step-parents during a step-parenting programme. 

Teachers need to be sensitive to these pre- and post- 
tension periods in children who are about to go, or have 
been, oi an access visit, Monday morning after access 
weekends can be a difficult time in schools. Homework or 
projects may not be done because the child has not been 
in his or her usual environment. 

Anger and Sadness 

VISHER AND VISHER found among children of divorces 
universal feelings of loss and grief and often these feel- 
ings keep reappearing. The children go through the mourn- 
ing process, whether or not they show it outwardly. When 
parents announce their intention to separate the child is at 
first unable to accept it: this is part of the period ot denial. 
This is followed by other stages of the mourning process. 
Usually guilt and anger are followed by despair and depres- 
sion and the angry outbursts that results occur both at school 
and at home. 

Those who work with step-parents should outline to them 
the stages of grief experienced as a result of separation and 
divorce and suggest ways of helping children through these 
stages. Many of those on the Living in a Stepfamily' courses 
stated that they found a discussion on grief particularly 
helpful. 

Summary 

THE RESEARCH PROJECT showed how complex btep- 
families are and how many problems are theirs alone. 
The roles of members of step families are not clearl> defined 
and this ambiguity means that some families need to beek 
professional help. A clear message from the i>tud> ib that 
more understanding of the nature of btep-familic^ ib needed 
by the general communit>, psychologists, social workers 
and teachers so that support can be provided. 
We need to affirm that a step-family is a valid and accept- 



able family type. Teachers and schools have a vital role to 
play in the life of a child who is experiencing the trauma 
of entering a new btep-family. It is important that teachers 
understand. The child may be ashamed that she is no longer 
living in a 'normal' family and will need assurance that 
step-families are 'real' familes . nd are acceptable tamilies. 

Teachers may help through classroom activities designed 
to show that a variety of family types are acceptable. Reading 
to the class stories of children who live in other types of 
families helps accept family types. A genogram based on 
one of these stories helps tht class to see that other tamily 
types are acceptable. The children could then do their own 
family genogiam. Showing films of children who are living 
in step-families but who are doing the normal things child- - 
ren like to do, also helps to validate step-families. Make 
sure thai such films do not have an evil stepmother or father 
in them as this would not be at all helpful. 

Teachers can make sure that both parents have acce.s.s to . 
the child's reports, photographs and teacher-parent inter- 
views Parent-teacher evenings can provide the opportunity 
for adjustment matters to be discussed. Teachers should be 
aware that some children may want to buy two Mother's or 
Father's gifts in order not to offend either parents or step-par- 
ents School record forms also need to be modified in many 
<^chools - they should not discriminate against these families 
by facing to provide room for the information about step- 
families (and thus by default not recognise them as an alter- 
native family). Tlie school, being sometimes the only haven 
that the child has, can assist in his or her emofional well- 
being by continuing to provide stability. 

Counsellors and family therapists can help step-families 
in developing new communication patterns and styles. 
When two different families join together to become one, 
the potential for communication problems is great. Through 
the use of preparation courses or workshops and with the 
help of a trained counsellor, couples can work out their 
inevitably different values, establish family boundaries, 
clarify roles, develop faith in their parent-child relationships 
and accept (as temporary) the initial rejection of the step- 
children. 

Counsellors and leaders of step-parenting programmes 
tan assist in helpmg step-parents work out their relationship 
with the 'other' biological parent. It is also important to 
help parents to develop satisfy mg relationships separate 
from their parenting role. A good relationship between the 
partners provides the children with a realistic role model 
fcr their own future lives. 
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